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ABSTRACT 



Noting that the kindergarten year is important in 
establishing competencies critical to children's success and achievement in 
school, and the lack of information on how children make the transition to 
kindergarten, this study examined differences in parental reports of 
children's adjustment behaviors for a large, nationally representative sample 
of beginning public school kindergartners . The focus of the research was on 
the prevalence of parent -reported adjustment problems of first- time public 
school kindergartners and whether some groups of children experience these 
adjustment problems more than others. The adjustment behaviors examined were: 
complaining about going to school, being upset or reluctant to go to school, 
and pretending to be sick to stay home from school. Data were from a subset 
of 13,602 children from the Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, Kindergarten 
Class of 1998-1999 (ECLS-K) . Parents reported that 72 percent of first-time 
public school kindergartners did not show signs of adjustment difficulty 
during the first 2 months of the school year. Thirteen percent showed one 
adjustment difficulty, and 15 percent exhibited two or more. Certain child, 
family, and kindergarten program characteristics were related to the percent 
of children who showed adjustment difficulties. Being male, having a 
disability, or living in a lower socioeconomic status family were associated 
with adjustment difficulties. Children attending full-day kindergarten 
programs and those in class sizes of 25 or more children were more likely to 
demonstrate adjustment difficulties even after controlling for other child 
and family characteristic differences. (Contains 6 data tables.) (KB) 
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Adjustment to Kindergarten: Child, Family, and Kindergarten Program Factors 
Elvira Germino Hausken, National Center for Education Statistics 
Amy H. Rathbun, Education Statistics Services Inst'tute 

Perspective 

The kindergarten year is important in establishing competencies critical to 
children’s success and achievement in school. Kindergarten is a time for children to 
expand their interests and knowledge about the world, and improve their ability to get 
along with others. It serves as a training ground for learning the role of student, 
discovering the norms and precepts of school, learning how to get along with new peers 
and authority figures and mastering necessary academic skills (LeCompte 1980). In 
addition, research shows that success during this first year may predict later school 
success (Belsky & MacKinnon 1994; Ramey & Ramey 1992; Reynolds 1991). 

Successful adjustment to school is important for long-term success in school. 
Beginning kindergarten is a significant rite of passage from preschool and/or home to the 
primary grades for both children and their families. Teachers report that 52 percent of 
kindergartners make the transition to kindergarten without difficulty (Cox 1999). Some of 
the difficulties children experience while making this transition relate to their ability to 
follow directions and work independently. 

The transition to kindergarten can cause a mixture of feelings, including fear, 
concern, and excitement for both children and their families. Children who are fearful of 
their new surroundings may withdraw from fully participating in learning activities. What 
adults consider important about the transition to school differs considerably from what 
young children consider important. Parents and teachers emphasize the importance of 
different aspects of social adjustment. Parents place more emphasis on the importance 
of their children adjusting to other adults, interacting and responding appropriately with 
nonfamilial adults (Dockett and Perry 1999) while teachers stress following directions 
(Cox 1999). On the other hand, children place great importance on making friends and 
having friends at school (Dockett and Perry 1999). 
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There is a paucity of information on how children make the transition to 
kindergarten (Pianta, Rimm-Kaufmann, and Cox 1999). To fully understand how well 
children adjust to kindergarten, information about the prevalence of behaviors that 
suggest avoidance or distress toward school is necessary. This paper examines whether 
certain child, family well-being and kindergarten characteristics increase the odds of 
children displaying early adjustment problems (i.e., child behaviors that suggest 
avoidance or distress toward school) in kindergarten. Knowing and understanding the 
relationships these characteristics have to early school adjustment can aid parents, 
teachers, schools, and policy makers in developing programs and providing resources to 
increase the potential for more positive first school experiences. 

This research examines differences in parental reports of children’s adjustment 
behaviors for a large, nationally representative sample of beginning public school 
kindergartners. First, the research describes the prevalence of children exhibiting three 
types of negative behaviors. Next, bivariate relationships between the adjustment 
behaviors and a select set of child, family, and kindergarten program and school 
characteristics are examined. Finally, logistic regression analyses are used to further 
explore each of the adjustment behaviors and its relationship to these. Specifically, this 
research examines the following two questions: 

• What is the prevalence of three types of parent reported adjustment problems of first- 
time public school kindergartners? 

• Do some groups of children experience these three types of parent reported 
adjustment problems more than others? 
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Method 

Information on children’s adjustment behaviors comes from the Early Childhood 
Longitudinal Study, Kindergarten Class of 1998-1999 (ECLS-K).^ The ECLS-K captures 
information on children, their families, their teachers, and their schools. The ECLS-K 
design is based on a framework, in vA^ich the child’s physical, cognitive, and 
socioemotional development are considered across multiple contexts, including home, 
school, and community. A nationally representative sample of approximately 22,000 
children enrolled in about 1,000 kindergarten programs during the 1998-99 school year 
were chosen to participate in the study. Computer-assisted telephone interviews were 
conducted with parents of the sampled children in the fall of 1998 and spring of 1999. In 
addition, school administrators and kindergarten teachers of the sampled children were 
asked to complete a set of self-administrated questionnaires describing information 
about themselves, their students, and their classrooms in the fall of 1998 and the spring 
of 1999. The data used in this paper come from these three sets of respondents. 

The analyses in this paper use the subset of 13,602 children who were first-time 
kindergartners, who attended public school kindergartens that offered full-day and/or 
part-day programs, and whose parents completed an interview in the fall of 1998 (table 
1). When appropriately weighted, the sample is representative of 3,147,000 children 
enrolled in public school kindergartens for the first time in the fall of 1998. All differences 
described in this paper are significant at the .05 level of probability, with Bonferroni 
adjustments for multiple comparisons. 

This paper examines the link between several child, family, and kindergarten 
program factors and children’s early adjustment to kindergarten. The following variables 
are examined; 

• Adjustment measures. A set of items in the Fall 1998 Parent Interview asked about 
children’s dispositions and behavior toward school during the first two months of the 
school year. Parents reported on three items as to whether their children 1) had 
complained about school, 2) were upset or reluctant to go to school, and 3) had 

' U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. ECLS-K BaseYear Public-Use 
Data File User’s Manual. NCES2001-029. Washington, DC. 
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pretended to be sick to stay home from school. Response options were 1) more than 
once a week, 2) once a week or less and 3) not at all. For the purpose of this paper, 
options 1 and 2 were collapsed to indicate ‘Yes’, that the child had exhibited 
behaviors at some point in the first two months of school that are indicators of a child 
having difficulty making the transition to school. 

• Child factors. The frequency of negative adjustment behaviors was examined in 
terms of children’s sex, racial/ethnic background, age at entry to kindergarten, 
disability status, and whether the child attended center-based care before 
kindergarten. 

• Family factors. In addition to child characteristics, negative adjustment behaviors 
were examined in relation to family type (two-parent household vs. other household 
composition), primary home language, mother’s highest education level, and family 
socioeconomic status^. 

• Kindergarten classroom factors. School poverty level^ (less than 50 percent 
subsidized meal eligible vs. 50 percent or higher subsidized meal eligible), 
kindergarten program type (part-day vs. full-day), and kindergarten class size were 
also examined in relation to negative adjustment. 



^ The family socioeconomic status variable used in this paper is a composite variable from the ECLS-K-Base 
Year Public-Use Data File. The composite is derived from the following variables: mother/female guardian’s 
education level, father/male guardian’s education level, mother/female guardian’s occupation, and 
household income. For more information on the composite, please see Chapter 7 of the NCES User’s 
Manual for the ECLS-K Base Year Public-Use Data file and Electronic Codebook (NCES 2001-029, 
revised). 

^Children were identified as attending a high poverty school if the percent of free or reduced lunch-eligible 
students in the school was 50 percent or more. If data on the percent of free/reduced lunch-eligible students 
was missing, data on the school’s receipt of school-wide Title I assistance was used to determine school 
poverty level. Schools receiving school-wide Title I assistance were also designated as high poverty 
schools. 
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Findings 



• What is the prevalence of three types of parent reported adjustment problems of first- 
time public school kindergartners? 



Parents reported that the majority of first-time public school kindergartners (72 
percent) did not show signs of having difficulty adjusting to school during the first two 
months of the school year. A minority of the first-time public school kindergartners, 13 
percent was reported to demonstrate one adjustment difficulty and 15 percent exhibited 
two or more adjustment difficulties. Among those children who presented some 
difficulty, parents reported that 21 percent of the children had complained about school, 
18 percent were upset or reluctant to go to school, and 8 percent pretended to be sick to 
stay home from school. All of these behaviors may be signs of early/transition 
adjustment difficulties (figure 1). 

Figure 1 . — Percentage of public school kindergartners exhibiting early/transition 
adjustment difficulties in the first two months of school; Fall 1998 




school from school 

SOURCE; U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Early Childhood 
Longitudinal Study, Kindergarten Class of 1998-99: Base Year Public-use Data Files. 
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Do some groups of children experience these three types of parent reported adjustment 
problems more than others? 

Bivariate analyses of the ECLS-K data showed that certain child, family, and 
kindergarten program characteristics were related to the percent of children who showed 
difficulties adjusting to school (table 2). Findings for each of the adjustment behavior 
difficulties are highlighted below. 

Child complained about school. Slightly higher percentages of boys (23 vs. 20 
percent), children from English speaking homes (22 vs. 19 percent), and children with 
disabilities (23 vs. 21 percent) complained about school in the first two months of 
kindergarten. Twenty-three percent of White“ children complained about going to school, 
compared with 19 percent of Black children, and 15 percent of Asian/Pacific Islander 
children. Also, higher percents of American Indian/Alaska Native children complained 
about going to school than Black, non-Hispanic and Asian/Pacific Islander children (30 
percent vs. 19 and 15 percent, respectively). More children who had attended center- 
based care before kindergarten (22 vs. 20 percent) and those enrolled in full-day 
kindergarten programs (24 vs. 19 percent) complained about school than other 
kindergartners. Also, more children from the largest classrooms (25 or more students in 
the class) complained about school than children from the smallest classrooms (less 
than 17 students in the class) (23 vs. 19 percent, respectively). 

Child was upset or reluctant about going to school. Slightly higher 
percentages of boys (20 vs. 17 percent), children with disabilities (21 vs. 18 percent), 
children attending high-poverty public schools (19 vs. 17 percent), and children in full- 
day kindergarten programs (21 vs. 16 percent) were upset about going to school. Over a 
quarter of American Indian/Alaska Native children were upset about going to school, 
compared with 18 percent of White, non-Hispanic, 17 percent of Black, non-Hispanic, 19 
percent of Hispanic, and 15 percent of Asian/Pacific Islander children. Slightly more 
children whose mothers had not graduated from high school were upset about going to 
school than were those whose mothers had more than a high school diploma/GED (21 
percent vs. 18 percent). 

‘’white refers to White, non-Hispanic and Biack refers to Black, non-Hispanic. 
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Child pretended to be sick to stay home from school. More children from the 
lowest socioeconomic status quintile pretended to be sick to stay home from school than 
children in the three highest SES quintiles (1 1 vs. 7 percent), and more children in the 
second lowest SES quintile pretended to be sick than children in the two highest SES 
quintiles (9 vs. 7 percent). Also, 13 percent of American Indian/Alaska Native children 
pretended to be sick to stay home from school, compared with 7 percent of White, non- 
Hispanic children. More children whose mothers had not graduated from high school 
pretended to be sick to stay home from school than children whose mothers had higher 
than a high school diploma/GED (1 1 percent with less than a HS diploma/GED vs. 9 
percent with a HS diploma/GED vs. 7 percent with more than a HS diploma/GED). In 
addition, more children attending higher poverty schools (9 vs. 7 percent) and those in 
full-day kindergartens (9 vs. 7 percent) pretended to be sick to stay home from school 
than other kindergartners. 

Although bivariate analyses showed several characteristics of children and 
program characteristics that were related to behaviors that may be associated to early 
school adjustment, such characteristics often occur together. For instance, primary 
home language is correlated with racial/ethnic background. In order to take this into 
account, logistic regression analyses were run and adjusted odds ratios were calculated 
for each adjustment behavior to determine which child, family and kindergarten program 
characteristics were significantly related to negative adjustment, after controlling for the 
effects of the other characteristics in the model. 

A series of logistic regression models were run to identify the child, family, and 
kindergarten program characteristics that were significant predictors of children’s 
adjustment behaviors. For each adjustment behavior, an initial logistic regression model 
was run, including all variables examined in the bivariate analyses. Following the initial 
logistic regression model, backward stepwise regression procedures were used to 
remove the least significant variables from the model. In general, the multivariate 
findings were similar to those in the bivariate analyses. Tables 3 through 5 provide the 
results for the final logistic regression models, which only included significant predictors 
of each adjustment behavior. 
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The multivariate analyses show the likelihood that kindergartners demonstrating 
adjustment behaviors in the first few months of school was associated with the following 
characteristics; 

Child complained about school (table 3). In terms of the adjusted odds ratios^, 
boys were 13 percent more likely than girls to complain about school. White children 
were 30 percent more likely than Black children, 16 percent more likely than Hispanic 
children and 41 percent more likely than Asian/Pacific Islander children to complain 
about school. Children who attended center-based care before kindergarten were 15 
percent more likely to complain than those who did not and kindergartners in full-day 
programs were 31 percent more likely to complain than those in part-day programs. 
Children in the largest classrooms (25 or more children) were 24 percent more likely to 
complain about school than those in the smallest classrooms (less than 17 children). 

Child was upset or reluctant about going to school (table 4). Boys were 24 
percent more likely to be upset or reluctant to go to school than were girls, and children 
less than five years old were 31 to 39 percent more likely to be upset than children who 
were 5 'A years or older. Children with disabilities were 19 percent more likely to be 
upset or reluctant to go to school than those without disabilities, and children from the 
lowest SES quintile were 20 percent more likely to exhibit such behavior than were 
children in the highest SES quintile. White children were 19 percent more likely to be 
upset or reluctant than Black children, and American Indian/Alaskan Native children 
were 51 percent more likely to be upset or reluctant than White. Also, full-day 
kindergartners were 30 percent more likely than part-day kindergartners to be upset or 
reluctant about school. 

Child pretended to be sick to stay home from school (table 5). Children from 
the lowest SES quintile were 58 percent more likely and those in the second lowest 
quintile were 34 percent more likely to pretend to be sick to stay home from school than 
were children in the highest SES quintile. Also full-day kindergartners were 28 percent 
more likely to pretend to be sick than part-day kindergartners. 
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Discussion and Summary 

Much is known about the importance of cognitive and socioemotional 
development for success in school. The evidence about the importance of the first five 
years of life for early brain and behavioral development is increasing. Children's early 
experiences, with their parents and family, peers, teachers, community, and their own 
characteristics can influence early school outcomes. While each contributes, to some 
extent, to an easy or difficult transition to school, not much is known about children's 
adjustment behaviors and difficulties during the transition to kindergarten. This paper 
examined the prevalence of 3 parent-reported early adjustment behaviors for public 
school first-time kindergartners. It asked the question, whether the adjustment 
behaviors examined are related to the child (e.g., sex, racial/ethnicity, age at 
kindergarten entry, etc.), family (e.g., family type, primary home language, family 
socioeconomic status), and kindergarten program (e.g., school poverty level, program 
type, class size) characteristics. The adjustment behaviors examined in this report were: 
complaining about school, being upset or reluctant about going to school, and 
pretending to be sick to stay home from school. 

A majority of first-time kindergartners adjusted to school in the first two months of 
the school year without many difficulties. However, 8 to 21 percent of first-time 
kindergartners exhibited some distress in one of the 3 behavioral measures during that 
time period. Adjustment to kindergarten during the early months of school was 
associated with some child, family and kindergarten program characteristics. Several of 
the commonly used factors for defining children’s risk of school failure were related to 
children demonstrating adjustment difficulty behaviors when examined individually and 
net of other factors. These included being male, having a disability, or living in a lower 
socioeconomic status family. Net of other factors, two factors that have been 
consistently found to be associated with educational risk, family type and primary home 
language, were not associated with the demonstration of poor adjustment behaviors. 

Two kindergarten program characteristics were found to be consistently 
associated with an increased likelihood of children's adjustment problems, as reported 

^Calculated as ((Odds ratio-1)*100). This represents the percent increase (or decrease) in the adjusted 
odds of complaining about school associated with the categoiy of interest relative to the comparison 
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by their parents: the length of the school day, and class size. Kindergartners attending 
full-day programs, and those in classrooms with 25 or more children were more likely to 
demonstrate adjustment problems even after controlling for other child (e.g., 
race/ethnicity, attendance in center-based programs prior to kindergarten) and family 
(e.g., socioeconomic status) characteristic differences. 

This study has limitations. It only provides a snapshot of a very small set of 
behaviors reported by parents during the early months of kindergarten. It does not 
examine how these behaviors are associated with the children’s social and emotional 
development or cognitive development at the end of kindergarten, or whether these 
behaviors are temporary or early signs of larger problems. Data from the ECLS-K, a 
longitudinal study, can be further analyzed to study these relationships at the end of 
kindergarten, first grade, and beyond. In addition, the Early Childhood Longitudinal 
Study, Birth Cohort (ECLS-B), the sister study of the ECLS-K can be used to examine 
the relationship of these behaviors with children’s experiences before making the 
transition to kindergarten. 

Despite these limitations, the findings in this paper suggest that some groups of 
children will have more difficulties making the transition to school than others. Some of 
the factors that relate to greater difficulties are associated with children’s maturity, while 
others pertain to their living situation and to the kindergarten programs they attend. 
Information about the problems children may experience early in the school year and the 
relationships of these problems with child, family, and school/classroom characteristics 
may be useful to parents as they make decisions about their own children’s schooling 
and to school officials and others as they design kindergarten programs. 



category. 
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Table 1. — Sample sizes, population counts, and percent distributions of first-time public school 
kindergartners, by child, family, and classroom characteristics: Fall 1998 



Characteristics 


Sample size 


Population size 


Percent 


All kindergartners 


13,602 


3,147,038 


100 


Child Measures 








Sex 








Female 


6,711 


1,536,290 


49 


Male 


6,891 


1,610,748 


51 


Race/ethnicity 
White, non-Hispanic 


7,270 


1,738,675 


55 


Black, non-Hispanic 


2,158 


519,905 


16 


Hispanic 


2,601 


645,155 


21 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


943 


109,009 


3 


American indian/Alaska Native 


244 


55,412 


2 


Other, non-Hispanic 


369 


75,014 


2 


Age at entry 








Under 5 


644 


137,428 


4 


5 to less than 5 


5,957 


1,395,013 


44 


5 Vi to less than 6 


5,933 


1,371,357 


44 


6 years and older 


1,065 


242,571 


8 


Disabled 








Yes 


1,883 


452,078 


14 


No 


11,702 


2,690,795 


86 


Attended a center-based program 








Yes 


10,068 


2,338,975 


75 


No 


3,496 


799,194 


25 



NOTE: Row percents may not add to 1 00 due to rounding. 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Early Childhood 
Longitudinal Study, Kindergarten Class of 1998-99: Base-year Public-use Data Files. 
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Table 1 . — Sample sizes, population counts, and percent distributions of first-time public school 
kindergartners, by child, family, and classroom characteristics: Fall 1998 — Continued 



Characteristics 


Sample size 


Population size 


Percent 


Family Measures 








Family type 
Two parent family 


9,985 


2,302,839 


73 


Single/no parent family 


3,617 


844,199 


27 


Family’s home language 








English 


11,609 


2,730,445 


87 


Non-English 


1,963 


409,593 


13 


Mother’s education 








Less than HS diploma 


2,196 


515,092 


17 


HS dIploma/GED 


4,432 


1,034,991 


33 


More than HS diploma/GED 


6,751 


1,545,026 


50 


Family socioeconomic status 








Lowest quintile 


2,966 


692,242 


22 


Second quintile 


2,938 


688,918 


22 


Third .quintile 


2,807 


650,301 


21 


Fourth quintile 


2,562 


587,759 


19 


Highest quintile 


2,329 


527,818 


17 


School Measures 








Program type 








Full-day 


6,990 


1,633,807 


52 


Part-day 


6,612 


1,513,230 


48 


School poverty level 








Less than 50% poverty 


6,616 


1,496,664 


55 


50% or higher poverty 


5,000 


1,206,966 


45 


Class size 








Less than 17 children 


1,680 


359,029 


13 


17 to 24 children 


8,371 


1,956,095 


69 


25 or more children 


2,225 


519,370 


18 



NOTE: Row percents may not add to 100 due to rounding. 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Early Childhood 
Longitudinal Study, Kindergarten Class of 1998-99: Base-year Public-use Data Files. 
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Table 2. — Percent of public school kindergartners exhibiting certain adjustment behaviors, by 
child, family, and school characteristics: Fall 1998 



Characteristics 


Adjustment behaviors 


Complained 
about school 


Upset or 
reluctant to go to 
school 


Pretended to be 
sick to stay 
home from 
school 


All kindergartners 


21 


18 


8 


Child Measures 








Sex 








Female 


20 


17 


8 


Male 


23 


20 


8 


Race/ethnicity 








White, non-Hispanic 


23 


18 


7 


Black, non-Hispanic 


19 


17 


8 


Hispanic 


20 


19 


9 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


15 


15 


9 


American Indian/Alaska Native 


30 


28 


13 


Other, non-Hispanic 


23 


21 


8 


Age at entry 








Under 5 


22 


21 


8 


5 to less than 5 


23 


20 


9 


5 to less than 6 


20 


17 


8 


6 years and older 


20 


16 


7 


Disabled 








Yes 


23 


21 


8 


No 


21 


18 


8 


Attended a center-based program 








Yes 


22 


19 


8 


No 


20 


18 


8 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Early Childhood 
Longitudinal Study, Kindergarten Class of 1998-99: Base-year Public-use Data Files. 
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Table 2. — Percent of public school kindergartners e)diibiting certain adjustment behaviors, by 
child, family, and school characteristics: Fall 1998 — Continued 







Adjustment behaviors 


Characteristics 


Complained 
about school 


Upset or 
reluctant to go to 
school 


Pretended to be 
sick to stay 
home from 
school 


Family Measures 
Family type 








Two parent family 


22 


18 


8 


Single/no parent family 


21 


19 


9 


Family’s home language 








English 


22 


18 


8 


Non-English 


19 


18 


9 


Mother’s education 








Less than HS diploma 


21 


21 


11 


HS diploma/GED 


21 


18 


9 


More than HS diploma/GED 


22 


18 


7 


Family socioeconomic status 








Lowest quintile 


21 


21 


11 


Second quintile 


20 


18 


9 


Third quintile 


20 


17 


7 


Fourth quintile 


22 


18 


7 


Highest quintile 


23 


18 


7 


School Measures 
Program type 








Full-day 


24 


21 


9 


Part-day 


19 


16 


7 


School poverty level 








Less than 50% poverty 


21 


17 


7 


50% or higher poverty 


22 


19 


9 


Class size 








Less than 17 children 


19 


17 


8 


17 to 24 children 


21 


18 


8 


25 or more children 


23 


19 


8 



Source; U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Early Childhood 
Longitudinal Study, Kindergarten Class of 1998-99; Base-year Public-use Data Files. 
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Gemnino Hausken and Rathbun 
Adjustment to kindergarten: Child, family, and kindergarten program factors 



Table 2a. — Standard errors for percent of public school kindergartners exhibiting certain 
adjustment behaviors, by child, family, and school characteristics: Fall 1998 





Adjustment behaviors 








Pretended to be 






Upset or 


sick to stay 




Complained 


reluctant to go to 


home from 


Characteristics 


about school 


school 


school 


All kindergartners 


0.5 


0.5 


0.3 


Child Measures 








Sex 








Female 


0.6 


0.6 


0.4 


Male 


0.6 


0.6 


0.4 


Race/ethnicity 
White, non-Hispanic 


0.6 


0.7 


0.4 


Black, non-Hispanic 


1.1 


0.8 


0.6 


Hispanic 


1.1 


0.9 


0.6 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


2.4 


2.1 


2.5 


American Indian/Alaska Native 


3.3 


2.3 


1.8 


Other, non-Hispanic 


2.3 


2.2 


1.5 


Age at entry 








Under 5 


1.9 


1.8 


1.5 


5 to less than 5 V^ 


0.6 


0.6 


0.4 


5 V^ to less than 6 


0.8 


0.6 


0.3 


6 years and older 


1.3 


1.3 


0.9 


Disabled 








Yes 


1.3 


1.1 


0.7 


No 


0.5 


0.5 


0.3 


Attended a center-based 








program 

Yes 


0.6 


0.5 


0.3 


No 


0.7 


0.8 


0.7 











Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Early Childhood 
Longitudinal Study, Kindergarten Class of 1998-99. Base-year Public-use Data Files. 
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Germino Hausken and Ratiibun 
Adjustment to kindergarten: Child, family, and kindergarten program factors 



Table 2a. Standard errors for percent of public school kindergartners exhibiting certain 

adjustment behaviors, by child, family, and school characteristics: Fall 1998 — 
Continued 





Adjustment behaviors 


Characteristics 


Complained 
about school 


Upset or 
reluctant to goto 
school 


Pretended to be 
sick to stay 
home from 
school 


Family Measures 
Family type 








Two parent family 


0.6 


0.5 


0.4 


Single/no parent family 


0.9 


0.8 


0.5 


Family’s home language 








English 


0.5 


0.5 


0.3 


Non-English 


1.3 


1.3 


0.8 


Mother’s education 








Less than HS diploma 


1.2 


1.1 


0.7 


HS diploma/GED 


0.7 


0.7 


0.5 


More than HS diploma/GED 


0.6 


0.5 


0.3 


Family socioeconomic status 








Lowest quintile 


1.1 


1.0 


0.6 


Second quintile 


0.7 


0.9 


0.5 


Third quintile 


0.8 


0.8 


0.6 


Fourth quintile 


1.0 


0.9 


0.5 


Highest quintile 


0.9 


0.9 


0.5 


School Measures 
Program type 








Full-day 


0.7 


0.6 


0.4 


Part-day 


0.6 


0.6 


0.4 


School poverty level 








Less than 50% poverty 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


50% or higher poverty 


0.9 


0.7 


0.5 


Class size 








Less than 17 children 


1.1 


1.1 


0.6 


17 to 24 children 


0.6 


0.6 


0.4 


25 or more children 


1.2 


0.9 


0.6 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Early Childhood 
Longitudinal Study, Kindergarten Class of 1998-99; Base-year Public-use Data Files. 
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Germino Hausken and Rathbun 
Adjustment to kindergarten: Child, family, and kindergarten program factors 



Table 3. — ^Adjusted odds ratios and logistic regression model for first-time public school 

kindergartners who complained about school during the first two months of the school 
year, by child and school characteristics: Fall 1998 



Odds 



Characteristics 


Ratio 


B 


s.e. 


T value 


Significance 


Intercept 




-1.15 


0.149 


-7.73 


.6666 


Male 

V. Female 


1.134 


0.13 


0.043 


2.94 


.0042 


Child’s Race/ethnicity 


Black, non-Hispanic v. White, non-Hispanic 


.703 


-0.35 


0.082 


-4.30 


.0000 


Hispanic v. White, non-Hispanic 


.844 


-0.17 


0.072 


-2.34 


.0214 


Asian/Pacific Islander v. White, non-HlspanIc 


.587 


-0.53 


0.174 


-3.06 


.0029 


American Indian v. White, non-Hispanic 




0.26 


0.176 


1.49 


.1395 


Other, non-Hispanic V. White, non-Hispanic 




0.05 


0.130 


0.36 


.7195 


Child’s age 


5 to less than 5 years v. Under 5 years 




-0.07 


0.133 


-0.51 


.6117 


5 V 2 to less than 6 years v. Under 5 years 


.739 


-0.30 


0.134 


-2.26 


.0261 


6 years and older v. Under 5 years 




-0.23 


0.142 


-1.65 


.1025 


Attended center-based care before kindergarten 


V. did not attend center-based care 


1.148 


0.14 


0.051 


2.72 


.0079 


Part-day kindergarten program 


V. full-day kindergarten program 


.693 


-0.37 


0.062 


-5.96 


.0000 


Class size 


17 to 24 children v. less than 17 




0.12 


0.074 


1.62 


.1078 


25 or more children v. less than 17 


1.236 


0.21 


0.102 


2.08 


.0405 




controlling for other measures in the table. Only significant odds ratios are included in the table. 

Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Early Childhood 
Longitudinal Study, Kindergarten Class of 1998-99: Base-year Public-use Data Files. 
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Germino Hausken and Rathbun 
Adjustment to kindergarten; Child, family, and kindergarten program factors 



Table 4. — Adjusted odds ratios and logistic regression model for first-time public school 

kindergartners who were upset or reluctant to go to school during the first two months 
of the school year, by child, family, and school characteristics: Fall 1998 



Characteristics 


™Odds 

Ratio 


B 


s.e. 


T value 


Significance 


Intercept 




-1.21 


0.141 


-8.58 


.0000 


Male 


V. Female 


1.242 


0.22 


0.046 


4.77 


.0000 


Child’s Race/ethnicity 


Black, non-Hispanic v. White, non-Hispanic 


.8125 


-0.21 


0.090 


-2.32 


.0227 


Hispanic V. White, non-Hispanic 




-0.02 


0.068 


-0.35 


.7276 


Asian/Pacific Islander v. White, non-Hispanic 




-0.25 


0.154 


-1.60 


.1135 


American Indian v. White, non-Hispanic 


1.511 


0.41 


0.111 


3.71 


.0004 


Other, non-Hispanic v. White, non-Hispanic 




0.13 


0.142 


0.93 


.3532 


Child’s age 


5 to less than 5 14 years v. Under 5 years 




-0.15 


0.113 


-1.29 


.2014 


5 14 to less than 6 years v. Under 5 years 


.689 


-0.37 


0.115 


-3.23 


.0017 


6 years and older v. Under 5 years 


.614 


-0.49 


0.139 


-3.50 


.0007 


Disabled 


V. not disabled 


1.188 


0.17 


0.069 


2.49 


.0148 


Family socioeconomic status (SES) 


First (lowest) quintile vs. fifth (highest) quintile 


1.201 


0.18 


0.091 


2.01 


.0478 


Second quintile vs. fifth (highest) quintile 




0.02 


0.077 


0.28 


.7805 


Third quintile vs. fifth (highest) quintile 




-0.06 


0.084 


-0.68 


.4998 


Fourth quintile vs. fifth (highest) quintile 




0.02 


0.073 


0.23 


.8199 


Part-day kindergarten program 


V. full-day kindergarten program 


.701 


-0.35 


0.064 


-5.57 


.0000 



NOTE: Only significant predictors were retained in the final logistic regression model. Odds ratios after 
controlling for other measures in the table. Only significant odds ratios are included in the table. 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Early Childhood 
Longitudinal Study, Kindergarten Class of 1998-99: Base-year Public-use Data Files. 
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Germino Hausken and Rathbun 
Adjustment to kindergarten: Child, family, and kindergarten program factors 



jable 5. — ^Adjusted odds ratios and logistic regression model for first-time public school 

kindergartners who pretended to be sick to stay home from school during the first two 
months of the school year, by child, family, and school characteristics: Fall 1998 



Characteristics 


Odds 

Ratio 


B 


s.e. 


T value 


Significance 


Intercept 




-2.46 


0.082 


-29.93 


.0000 


Family socioeconomic status (SES) 


First (lowest) quintile vs. fifth (highest) quintile 


1.575 


0.45 


0.093 


4.89 


.0000 


Second quintile vs. fifth (highest) quintile 


1.344 


0.30 


.086 


3.46 


.0008 


Third quintile vs. fifth (highest) quintile 




0.00 


0.106 


0.00 


.9980 


Fourth quintile vs. fifth (highest) quintile 




-0.04 


0.106 


-0.36 


.7205 


Part-day kindergarten program 


V. full-day kindergarten program 


.724 


-0.32 


0.076 


-4.24 


.0001 






NOTE: Only significant predictors were retained in the final logistic regression model. Odds ratios after 
controlling for other measures in the table. Only significant odds ratios are included in the table 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Early Childhood 
Longitudinal Study, Kindergarten Class of 1998-99: Base-year Public-use Data Files. 
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